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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
By 

M.  W.  DELAHAY 


The  personal  history  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  a  legacy  of  wealth 
to  those  who  follow  him;  and  when  a  nation  mourns  the  departure  of 
such,  his  life  becomes  a  part  of  their  heritage.  The  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  universal  freedom, 
whose  every  day  existence  was  replete  with  evidences  of  that  noble 
generosity  and  that  ineffable  kindliness  of  heart  which  characterized 
the  utterances  of  his  public  career,  and  marked  him  as  the  purest  sac- 
rifice for  the  sins  of  a  nation,  may  well  deserve  a  recital.  In  thus  recalling 
his  past  career,  which  but  for  the  sad  memories  clustering  around  its 
close  would  be  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  I  shall  beg  your  indulgence  for 
the  sake  of  the  object  sought  to  be  assisted  by  this  lecture.  In  soliciting 
your  generous  assistance  to  the  National  Lincoln  Monument,  I  know 
of  no  better  influence  to  be  invoked  in  its  behalf  than  to  offer  you  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  de- 
parted statesman. 

Trusting  that  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  and  the  friendship 
of  years  subsisting  between  our  lamented  President  and  myself,  will 
relieve  from  the  charge  of  egotism  whatever  of  personal  reference  is 
unavoidable  in  this  review  of  his  life,  I  offer  this  cherished  friendship 
as  my  only  apology. 


If,  in  this  retrospect  of  our  long  intimacy,  its  incidents  may  be 
found  of  interest,  and  the  details  of  his  private  life  shall  form  part  of 
your  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  martyred  champion  of 
Liberty,  such  a  knowledge  as  will  enlist  you  all  in  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  great  and  good  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  my  personal 
ambition  has  nothing  further  to  desire. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1835,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  where  we  both  resided  and  which  he  adopted  as  his  permanent 
home. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  associated  there  in  the  law  practice  with  the 
gifted  and  lamented  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  who  in  the  late  war  fell  at  BalPs 
Bluff,  and  who,  at  that  day,  held  the  first  place  among  the  orators  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  an  orphan  in  early  childhood,  bereft  of  the 
kindly  influences  of  home  and  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  without  those 
most  powerful  incentives  to  culture,  and  had  grown  to  manhood  with- 
out the  advantages  of  collegiate  education  and  polish. 

His  first  advent  in  public  life  was  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State  in 
1836  or  1837,  elected  as  a  Whig.  Was  one  of  nine  very  tall  men  who 
happened  to  be  returned  to  the  Legislature  that  year,  and  who  were 
called  the  **Long  Nines**  of  that  session.  Upon  the  question  of  the  tar- 
iff which  was  then  the  theme  of  the  time,  he  soon  became  distinguished 
for  his  able  and  happy  manner  of  illustration,  in  showing  up  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  home  protection  by  a  discriminating  schedule  in  favor 
of  domestic  manufacturers.  He  put  his  propositions  in  the  most  simple 
yet  logical  manner;  indeed,  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  he  had  no 
equal  in  the  State. 


By  the  apportionment  of  1840,  Sangamon  county,  the  home  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  Morgan  county,  the  home  of  Gen.  John  J.  Hardin,  were 
thrown  together  in  the  same  congressional  district,  which  had  a  large 
Whig  majority;  and,  by  agreement  among  the  distinguished  Whigs  of 
the  district.  Gen.  Hardin  was  nominated  and  elected  the  first  Whig 
Representative  to  Congress  from  that  district.  Under  an  agreement 
among  the  leaders  of  the  party  the  office  of  Congressman  from  that 
district  was  to  be  one  of  rotation,  and  in  the  following  order:  Gen. 
Hardin  first;  Col.  Baker  second;  Mr.  Lincoln  third,  and  next  Hon. 
Stephen  T.  Logan.  This  order  of  things  was  faithfully  carried  out  until 
the  time  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  near  at  hand,  when  the  friends  of  Gen. 
Hardin  endeavored  to  make  him  the  successor  of  Col.  Baker.  This 
attempt  to  ignore  the  old  arrangement  soon  became  known  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  early  thereafter  advised  me  of  the  plan  to  throw  him 
overboard  and  nominate  Gen.  Hardin.  Hardin  was  a  man  of  large 
family  influence,  an  especial  favorite  among  the  old  Kentucky  Whigs 
of  the  district,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  those  powers  of  popular 
oratory,  and  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  people,  which  may  also  be 
denominated  a  western  characteristic,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  very 
soul  of  honor,  possessed  of  much  ability,  a  great  deal  of  good  nature, 
and  far  too  large  a  share  of  bashfulness  for  the  times.  This  latter  char- 
acteristic may  still  be  credited  to  some  few  public  men,  even  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

But  as  I  said,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  it  was 
to  be  effected  by  a  change  of  programme  in  the  style  of  nomination. 
It  was  to  be  done  by  calling  the  people  together  in  each  county  in  mass 
convention,  at  which  it  was  believed  by  the  friends  of  Gen.  Hardin, 


but  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  orders.  The  only  and  final  course 
was  at  last  adopted,  of  catching  and  carrying  the  hogs  on  board  one  by 
one. 

In  connection  with  this  same  expedition,  Mr.  Lincoln  used  after- 
wards to  tell  a  story  in  derision  of  navigation  in  the  Sangamon  River, 
which  is  a  very  crooked  stream,  and  smaller  and  less  fit  for  navigation 
than  the  Grasshopper  River  in  Kansas.  He  used  to  tell  about  camping 
by  the  same  fire  three  nights  in  succession,  while  each  day  he  was 
boating  down  the  river.  The  fact  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for,  not 
by  the  extraordinary  crookedness  of  the  river,  but  by  the  obstructions 
of  drift,  which  required  several  days  to  remove. 

Menard  County  was  originally  a  part  of  Sangamon  County,  and  it 
was  in  Menard  where  Mr.  Lincoln  first  resided,  and  was  best  known 
to  the  early  settlers,  and  was  universally  beloved.  After  removing  to 
Sangamon  County  he  always  attended  the  Menard  Circuit  Court,  and 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  bar  in  that  section  of  the  country,  always 
attending  faithfully  and  ably  to  the  business  of  his  old  friends  regard- 
less of  fee;  in  fact  for  many  years  all  the  lawyers  more  frequently  took 
notes  for  fees  than  cash. 

It  so  happened  that  at  my  first  attendance  at  that  Court,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  absent  during  the  early  part  of  the  term,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  some  thirty  young  men  who  had  been  indicted  for  playing  cards 
**for  amusement,**  and  on  account  of  his  absence  I  was  employed  in 
their  defense.  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  joking,  for  which  he  became  famous 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  quite  as  marked  during  the  earlier 
period  to  which  we  are  referring.  He  used  to  relate  to  his  friends  at 
the  bar,  and  after  he  became  President,  some  incidents  connected  with 


my  defense  of  these  young  men.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  it  as  upon  a 
"young  lawyer**  and  sometimes  on  "Delahay."  The  Prosecuting  Attor^ 
ney  in  framing  the  indictments,  alternately  charged  the  defendants  with 
playing  a  certain  game  of  cards  called  "seven -up,'*  and  in  the  next  bill 
charged  them  with  playing  cards  at  a  certain  game  called  "old  sledge." 
Four  defendants  were  indicted  in  each  bill.  The  prosecutor  being  en^ 
tirely  unacquainted  with  games  at  cards,  did  not  know  the  fact  that 
both  "seven -up"  and  "old  sledge"  were  one  and  the  same.  Upon  the 
trial  on  the  bills  describing  the  game  as  "  seven -up,"  Delahay's  witnesses 
would  swear  that  the  game  played  was  "old  sledge,"  and  vice  versa  in 
the  bills  alleging  the  latter.  The  result  was  an  acquittal  in  every  case, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Court.  The  prosecutor  never  found  out 
the  dodge  until  the  trials  were  over,  and  immense  rejoicing  and  fun 
were  indulged  in  at  the  result.  We  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
such  an  ignorance  of  cards  among  the  courts  and  bar  of  the  present 
day.  Mr  Lincoln  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  though  fondness  for  a 
joke  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character,  those  he  indulged  in  were 
never  without  a  good  point. 

A  friend  in  Springfield,  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  after  his  great  contest 
with  Douglas  for  the  Senate,  asked  him  how  he  felt  over  his  defeat. 
His  reply  was,  that  he  was  like  the  boy  who  stumped  his  toe  running 
up  hill;  he  was  too  big  to  cry,  and  it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh. 

In  1858,  just  before  Douglas  and  Lincoln  commenced  their  cele- 
brated joint  canvass  of  the  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  ball  in  the 
campaign  by  a  speech  at  Edwardsville,  during  the  session  of  the  Circuit 
Court  there;  and  happening  to  be  at  Alton,  I  accepted  his  invitation  to 
accompany  him  to  Edwardsville,  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  re- 


sponded  to  the  call  of  the  assembly  for  a  speech  from  a  "Kansas  mian/* 
The  Chicago  meeting  after  this  date,  which  was  addressed  by  both 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  is  generally  counted  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1858,  but  it  was  really  commenced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Edwardsville. 

We  had  ridden  from  Alton  to  Edwardsville  in  a  buggy,  and  on  our 
return  passed  by  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  which,  as  we  learned,  had  been  a  distillery.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  it  reminded  him  of  a  period  of  his  earlier  life  in  Indiana, 
shortly  after  he  emigrated  from  Kentucky;  and  stated  that  he  had  for 
two  years  tended  a  "short  worm''  distillery,  at  eighteen  dollars  per 
month.  This  experience  of  his  younger  days,  I  have  never  seen  pub* 
lished  nor  referred  to,  but  is  now  given  upon  his  own  statement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  man  was  preeminently  just  and  honest;  there  was 
not  a  spark  of  ingratitude  in  his  organization,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
left  unrepaid  a  single  act  of  kindness  from  any  one;  he  never  cherished 
malice  or  ilLwill  toward  any  man,  and  what  he  had  of  this  world's 
goods  he  had  fairly  earned  by  his  own  industry  and  toil. 

Aside  from  the  generosity  and  kindness  of  his  disposition,  perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  his  real  greatness  was  his  unerring 
judgment  of  men,  and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  character.  He  was  the 
best  judge  of  human  nature,  and  of  character  in  men  as  he  found  them, 
that  perhaps  ever  lived.  No  man  excelled  him  in  rare  tact,  and  ready 
facilities  forgetting  out  of  a  "tight  place."  In  refusing  anything  requested 
of  him,  he  could  do  so  without  giving  offense  more  successfully  than 
any  man  in  public  life  whom  I  ever  knew,  and  no  political  aspirant  was 
ever  disposed  of  in  this  way,  without  the  refusal  being  softened  by  the 
impression  that  the  denial  of  his  request  was  made  by  a  real  friend. 


But,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  a  kindness,  or  a  friend.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  trait  in  his  character,  was  one  of  his  last  efforts 
as  a  lawyer.  This  was  on  behalf  of  a  somewhat  noted  character  in 
Menard  County,  named  Jack  Armstrong,  better  known  as  "Old  Snag,** 
who  had  performed  some  act  of  kindness  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  early 
days.  The  son  of  "Old  Snag"  had  been  indicted  for  murder.  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  up  the  defense  without  fee  or  reward,  and  in  one  of  the  ablest 
efforts  of  his  life,  secured  an  acquital.  Frank  and  generous  with  his 
friends,  as  a  parent  he  was  very  kind  and  indulgent,  and  at  home  more 
than  anywhere  else  his  kindness  of  heart  inspired  unfailing  love  and 
reverence. 

For  the  last  twenty -five  years  having  perhaps  more  fully  shared  his 
confidence  than  any  other  man  west  of  the  Mississippi,  I  feel  that  my 
estimate  of  the  worth  and  greatness  of  his  character,  is  being  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  later  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  world.  I 
may  be  allowed  the  remark  that  while  I  have  held  two  appointments 
under  him,  I  never  solicited  either  of  them.  By  way  of  illustrating  his 
far-seeing  political  sagacity,  and  his  almost  certain  judgment  of  political 
events,  I  will  read  you  his  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  Republican 
party  in  Kansas  to  attend  the  Ossawatomie  Convention  in  1859: 

Springfield,  IlHnois,  May  14th,  1859. 
M.  W.  Delahay,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  your  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Ossawatomie  on  the  18th.  It  would  have  afforded 
me  much  personal  gratification  to  see  your  fine  new  country,  and  to 
meet  the  good  people  who  have  cast  their  lot  there,  and  still  more  if  I 


could  thereby  contribute  anything  to  the  RepubUcan  cause.  You  prob- 
ably will  adopt  resolutions  in  the  nature  of  a  platform.  I  think  the  only 
danger  will  be  the  temptation  to  lower  the  Republican  standard  in  order 
to  gather  recruits.  In  my  judgment  such  a  step  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  would  open  a  gap  through  which  more  would  pass  out  than 
pass  in.  And  this  would  be  the  same  whether  the  letting  down  should 
be  in  deference  to  Douglassism  or,  to  the  Southern  opposition  element; 
either  would  surrender  the  object  of  the  Republican  organization — the 
preventing  the  spread  and  nationalization  of  slavery.  This  object  sur- 
rendered,  the  organization  would  go  to  pieces.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  no  Southern  man  must  be  placed  upon  our  National  Ticket  for 
1860.  There  are  many  men  in  the  slave  States,  for  any  of  whom  I  could 
cheerfully  vote,  to  be  either  President  or  Vice  President,  provided,  he 
would  enable  me  to  do  so  with  safety  to  the  Republican  cause,  without 
lowering  the  Republican  standard.  This  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  a  union  with  us;  it  is  idle  to  think  of  any  other.  Any  other  would 
be  as  fruitless  to  the  South,  as  distasteful  to  the  North,  the  whole  end- 
ing  in  common  defeat.  Let  a  union  be  attempted  on  the  basis  of  ignor- 
ing the  slavery  question,  and  magnifying  other  questions  which  the 
people  are  just  now  caring  nothing  about,  and  it  will  result  in  gaining 
no  single  electoral  vote  in  the  South,  and  losing  every  one  in  the  North. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

On  one  occasion  I  applied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  discharge  of  a 
young  man  from  the  draft.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Arkansas  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and,  like  many  others  similarly  situated,  had  joined 
the  rebel  army.  His  father  at  much  trouble  and  expense  had  gotten  him 


out  of  the  service,  and  inside  of  our  lines,  the  son  giving  his  parole  not 
again  to  join  the  army,  or  aid  the  rebelHon.  This  parole  was  given  upon 
the  promise  of  the  father,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  The  son  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Maryland  and  was  there  drafted.  The  father  felt  in  honor  bound  to 
make  good  his  promise,  as  his  son  held  him  responsible  for  it,  and  went 
to  Washington  to  secure  his  release.  Upon  his  behalf  I  went  to  the 
President,  stated  the  facts,  and  added  that  the  young  man  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  who  replied  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Troy, 
in  Doniphan  county,  Kansas,  in  1859.  The  father  had  not  wished  the 
President  to  know  this,  fearing  that  it  would  operate  against  the  acconi' 
plishment  of  his  mission;  but  I  knew  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
character  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  the  fact  of  the  applicant  having 
been  an  old  opponent,  would  tell  in  his  favor  with  him,  and  that  no 
personal  reasons  would  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  interfere  with 
his  natural  bearing  or  leaning  to  justice  and  clemency.  As  I  anticipated, 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  at  once  to  prepare  the  papers  in  the  form  of  affi' 
davits,  and  the  young  man  was  immediately  discharged.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  to  show  that  he  never  treasured  up  anything  personal 
against  a  political  opponent,  and  ^vas  not  the  man  to  retaliate  upon  such, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  so  utterly  above  any  vindictive  feelings,  that 
he  was  perhaps  more  easily  reached  for  favors  by  his  political  enemies, 
than  by  his  lifc'long  friends. 

But  few  men  have  ever  existed,  whose  lives  have  been  more  marked 
by  the  predominance  of  those  humble  and  unostentatious  virtues, 
which  are  so  inseparable  from  our  ideas  and  impressions  of  the  mar- 
tyred President;  and  since  the  day  of  the  Calvary  and  the  Cross,  perhaps 


no  man  will  be  found  to  have  stamped  upon  the  future  a  more  endur- 
ing  record,  or  marked  a  grander  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  than 
that  accomplished  by  the  simple  mind,  and  pure  heart  of  the  murdered 
Lincoln.  The  great  heart  of  humanity  throughout  the  globe  responded 
in  sorrow  at  this  saddest  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  humtan  rights,  and 
the  world  wept  when  this  just  man  died  for  the  unjust,  that  before  the 
law,  as  before  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  all  men  should  be  held  equal. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  will  give  his  life  for  his 
friend.  Can  we  imagine  a  grander  sacrifice  than  that  of  the  man  who 
yielded  his  life  for  the  world? — for  the  world  was  his  friend. 

The  life,  and  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  marks  an  epoch  in 
history  from  which  dates  the  unqualified  annunciation  by  the  American 
people  of  the  greatest  truth  in  the  bible  of  republicanism,  the  very  key- 
stone of  that  arch  of  human  rights  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  and 
remodel  every  Government  upon  the  earth.  The  glorious  brightness  of 
that  upper  world  which  welcomed  the  faint  and  bleeding  spirit  of  the 
victim  dawned  upon  the  world  at  his  exit,  the  dawn  of  a  day  growing 
brighter  as  the  grand  army  of  freedom  follows  in  the  march  of  time. 

It  is  eminently  befitting  that  the  memory  of  such  a  man  should  be 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  not  less  so  that  a  nation  of 
mourners  should  build  his  tomb,  and  rear  towards  Heaven  an  imper- 
ishable  witness  of  their  appreciation  and  love.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
even  this,  or  to  request  the  people  of  this  Union  to  join  in  so  noble  a 
work.  Grief  for  his  loss  and  veneration  for  his  memory  is  so  entirely 
the  common  property  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  that  no  commu- 
nity however  small  will  submit  to  be  unrepresented  in  a  memorial  to 
the  greatest  and  truest  man  of  the  age. 


Springfield,  Ills.  -- 
Mar.  16th,  1860. 


Dear  Delahay  - 


IVe  just  returned  from  the  East  -  *  Before  leaving,  I  received  your 
letter  of  Feb.  6th;  and  on  my  return  1  find  those  of  the  17th  and  19th 
with  Genl.  Lane*s  note  inclosed  in  one  of  them. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  could  be  elected  one  of  the  first  Senators  for 
Kansas;  but  how  to  help  you  I  do  not  know  --  [Even]  If  it  were  per^ 
missable  for  me  to  interfere,  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  a 
single  Member  of  your  Legislature  "If  my  known  friendship  for  you 
could  be  of  any  advantage,  that  friendship  was  abundantly  manifested 
by  me  last  December  while  in  Kansas  -  -  If  any  member  had  written 
me,  as  you  say  some  have  Trumbull,  I  would  very  readily  answer  him  '  - 
I  shall  write  Trumbull  on  this  subject  at  this  sitting. 

I  understood,  while  in  Kansas,  that  the  State  Legislature  will  not 
meet  until  the  State  is  admitted  "  was  that  the  right  understanding? 

As  to  your  kind  wishes  for  myself,  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  enter 
the  ring  on  the  money  basis  -  -  first,  because,  in  the  main,  it  is  wrong; 
and  secondly,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get,  the  money  -  -  I  say,  in  the 
main,  the  use  of  money  is  wrong:  but  for  certain  objects,  in  a  political 
contest,  the  use  of  some  is  both  right  and  indispensable  -  •-  With  me, 


as  with  yourself,  this  long  struggle  has  been  one  of  great  pecuniary  loss. 
1  now  distinctly  say  this  -  -  if  you  shall  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  Chi' 
cago,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  trip  *  - 
Present  my  respects  to  Genl.  Lane;  and  say  to  him,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him  at  any  time.  Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.     I  have  not  yet  taken  the  newspaper  slip  to  the  Journal  *  - 1  shall 
do  that  tomorrow;  and  then  send  you  the  paper  as  requested. 

A.  L. 


m- 


